ROBESPIERRE

would deliberate in an atmosphere electric with the
growing exultation of victory. The Prussians were
forced to abandon Verdun and Longwy, and from the
Mediterranean to the Netherlands the ragged, ill-
equipped armies of the young Republic began their
astounding advance. The Revolution had released
potentialities of the human spirit and resources of the
social organism that made the old world gasp. For a
while it even seemed as if Brissot's dream of entire
populations welcoming the French as liberators was
destined to come true. Danselme took Nice without a
blow, and the city sent emissaries to the Convention
asking to be incorporated in the Republic. Montes-
quiou was welcomed in Savoy, long restive under
the yoke of Piedmont. Custine took Mayence and
Frankfort without meeting serious resistance. Finally,
Dumouriez, after decisively defeating the Austrians at
Jemmapes, invaded Belgium and hoisted the tricolour
over Brussels!

And so, in his foreign policy, Brissot seemed amply
justified, and Robespierre appeared to have been a poor
prophet after all. In other ways, too, his position was
greatly weakened. As a result of his failure to attack
immediately after the fall of the monarchy, his
opponents had been able to gain strength. Brissot
claimed two-thirds of the deputies to the Convention.
The claim was somewhat presumptuous. In reality not
more than a third were avowedly of his party. Robes-
pierre commanded an equal number, or perhaps even
a few more. But the remaining third, shocked by the
September massacres and under the spell of the vic-
tories, were to vote with the Girondins during the
opening months, and continued to give them valuable
support until their final overthrow. This remaining
third was known as the Plain. Its leaders were Barere
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